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Auto Makers Take Firm Stand Against Speed 


t tes Boarp oF Directors of the Automobile Manufacturers Associ 
ation has unanimously recommended to member companies that they 
take no part in automobile racing or other competitive events involving 
tests of speed and that they refrain from suggesting speed in passenger 
car advertising or publicity. 

The Board voiced the desire of automobile manufacturers to “encour 
age owners and drivers to evaluate passenger cars in terms of useful power 
and ability to afford safe, reliable and comfortable transportation, rather 
than in terms of capacity for speed.”’ 

All volume producers of passenger automobiles in the U. S. are rep 
resented in the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

The resolution stated that the Association and the members of the 
Board ‘“‘share the public interest in increasing the safety of highway 
travel.” 

“The manufacturers of automobiles,” the resolution read, “have 
directed their efforts for many years toward developing and maintaining 
the performance characteristics of vehicles at levels consistent with high- 
way conditions and the requirements of the using public.” 

Manufacturers can best serve the public by continuing these efforts, 
the document stated, “‘utilizing research and testing facilities, laboratories 
and engineering proving grounds to conduct tests under controlled and 
scientific conditions and standards.” 

The resolution recommended that member passenger car manufac- 
turers: 


/. Not participate in any public, competitive test of passenger cars 
involving or suggesting racing or speed, including acceleration tests. 

2. Not encourage or assist employees, dealers or others, or furnish 
financial, engineering, manufacturing, advertising or public relations as- 
sistance in connection with any such event, directly or indirectly. 

3. Not supply “‘pace cars” or “‘official cars” in connection with any 
such event. 

#4. Not advertise or publicize any such event or the results thereof, or 
assist and encourage others to do so. 

5. Not advertise or publicize actual or comparative capabilities of 
passenger cars for speed, or specific engine size, torque, horsepower or 


ability to accelerate or perform, in any context that suggests speed. 
The members of the AMA Board of Directors are: 


J. N. Bauman, president, The White Motor Company 


Rospert F. Brack, chairman of the board, The White Motor Company 
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Ernest R. Breecnu, chairman of the board, Ford Motor Company 

E. J. Busu, vice chairman and treasurer, Diamond T Motor Car Com 
pany 

Harotp FE. CuurcuiL_, president, Studebaker-Packard Corporat 

L. L. Co_pert, president, Chrysler Corporation 

Hartow H. Currice, president, General Motors Corporati 

Henry Foro II, president, Ford Motor Company 

Witiiam F. Hursraper, vice president in charge of Distrib 
General Motors Corporation 

C. L. Jacosson, vice president— Dealer Relations, Chrysler 

Epcar F. Kaiser, president, Kaiser Industries Corporati 

P. O. Pererson, president, Mack Trucks, Inc. 

GeorcE W. Romney, president and chairman of the board 
M otors Corporation 

W. C. ScHUMACHER, vice president—Motor Truck Division, 
tional Harvester Company 

J. J. Timpy, vice president, American Motors Corporation 

*x* * * 
WANT A FREE COPY OF “ACCIDENT FACTS”? 
Persons subscribing (or renewing a subscription) to the Traffic Digest © 


Ww 


Review during July will receive one free copy of the 1957 edition of ‘* Acc! 


dent Facts.’’ Orders must be postmarked no later than July 31, 1957. 


* * * 


PUBLIC LIBRARY LENDS A HAND (AND SEVERAL BOOKS!) 


Are many of you faced with the problem of wanting to have a copy of 
the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual for Police for each member of 
a training class—and not having the money in your budget to buy them? 

Capt. O. L. Graves of the Lincoln, Neb., Police Department, met this 
problem by asking the Lincoln Public Library to purchase copies of the 
Vanual to lend to police classes. The library was pleased to oblige. 


a eS 


Wisconsin abolished the death penalty in 1953. The Safety Division 
of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department points out, however, that 
there frequently is a death penalty for traffic law violators. It’s not legal 
but it counts just as much as though it were. 

* ok Ox 


, 


We judge ourselves by what we are capable of doing; others judge us by 
what we have done. 


Long fellox ° 
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It's Traffic Award Time! 
Announce Inventory and lACP Winners 


E hen STaTE OF VirGiINIA, Detroit, and East Lansing, Mich., have been 
granted the highest award conferred by the National Safety Council 
for traffic safety. 

The Award of Honor was bestowed on the one state and two cities 
for outstanding performance in trafhe accident prevention and traffic 
management, as determined through the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities for 1956. 

Awards of Merit, the Council’s second highest trafic award, were given 
to six cities—Baker, Ore.; Chicago, Ill.; East Cleveland, Ohio; Lubbock, 
Tex.; Rochester, N. Y., and Rocky River, Ohio. The Council declined 
to grant the Award of Merit to any state. 

All 48 states and 1,241 cities took part in the Inventory—the nation’s 


only over-all yardstick of trafic safety performance. 


[ACP POLICE TRAFFIC SUPERVISION AWARD JUDGING 


Seated (second from right) with the IACP Police Traffic Supervision Award judges 
is the president of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, Chief George A. 
Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police. The judges were (seated, left to right); Chief 
Walter F. Johnson, Denver, Colo.; Inspector Robert V. Annett, New York State 
Police, and (light suit) Chief Edwin F. Whiteside, Wilmette, Il. 

National Safety Council and [ACP Traffic Division staff members who assisted the 
judges are shown standing, left to right: George E. Grotz, Hudson R. Hamm, J. D. 


Hill, and Daniel G. Reynolds. 
I ACP Traffic Division photo by Ted Johnson 
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Twenty-five states and 337 cities received Certificates of Achievement 
for outstanding performance in one or more phases of traffic accident 
prevention and trafic management activities. Ninety-three of the cities 
had no traffic deaths in 1956 and also achieved a noteworthy program 
performance in traffic safety. 

Inventory judges were Norman Damon, vice president of the Auto 
motive Safety Foundation, chairman; Ray Ashworth, director, trathe divi- 
sion, International Association of Chiefs of Police; J. W. Acuff, assistant 
secretary, American Association of State Highway Officials; James E. 
Bulger, vice president, public relations, Chicago Motor Club; Walter F. 
Carey, president, Automobile Carriers, Inc.; Basil R. Creighton, assistant 
executive director, American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators; 
Joseph J. Feuchter, president, Traffic Associates, representing the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, and A. E. Spottke, vice president, Allstate 
Insurance Co. 


Police Traffic Supervision Awards 


Eleven states and 115 cities have been honored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police for police traffic supervision activity in 1956. 

Three states and 46 cities were named for outstanding achievement 
awards and eight states and 69 cities for certificate of achievement. 

Outstanding achievement awards are based on performance evaluations 
of 90 per cent or higher for states and 85 per cent or higher for cities, as 
rated in the police trafic supervision section of the Annual Inventory 
of Trafic Safety Activities. 

Certificates of achievement are given on the basis of 85 to 90 per cent 
performance evaluations for states and on 80 to 85 per cent for cities. 

The Annual Inventory of Traffic Activities is administered by the 
National Safety Council. The police traffic section of the Inventory is 
under the policy supervision of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. Achievement awards based on over-all traffic programs of state 
and cities were announced by the Council. (see above). 

Judges for the IACP awards were: Chief Walter F. Johnson, Denver, 
Colo.; Chief Edwin F. Whiteside, Wilmette, Ill., and Inspector Robert 
V. Annett, New York State Police. The awards and certificates will be 
presented in local ceremonies. 


The first requisite of our executives is a capacity to work with others. 
National City Bank 
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Denver's 


Damaged Car Release Sticker 


’ I ‘His Spring a new operational procedure covering the investigation of 
trafic accidents was instituted in Denver, Colo. The order putting 
this procedure into effect follows, in part: 


Upon investigating an accident, the officers will issue a ‘‘Damaged 
Car Release Sticker’’ on each vehicle involved in the accident. It 
shall be done in the following manner: 

By printing in ink the date of accident, location, license number 
of vehicle involved, the officer’s name and serial number, and shading 
in the damaged area that appears on the “Damaged Car Release 
Form.” It is the responsibility of the officers to fill in the ‘Damaged 
Car Release Sticker’’ and place on the inside lower right-hand corner 
of the windshield. The officer will persona//y place the sticker on 
the car. There will be no exceptions. 

The officers will then place on the Accident Report (Form 240), 
the ‘““‘Damaged Car Release’? number that appears in the space 
marked “‘Damage Sticker.” 

No accident report will be accepted as complete without this data. 
These stickers will be issued to the officers in pads of twenty-five. 
The stickers will be accounted for in the same manner that is now 
used for Summons and Complaint Books. 


Each officer will be held responsible for the serials of numbers issued 


to him and he will be required to account for a// numbers. 


One of the primary reasons for use of the ‘Damaged Car Release Sticker”’ 
is to lend assistance in the apprehension of hit-and-run offenders. From 
the date this procedure became effective, any damaged car without a 
sticker would of course be suspect. This would be true whether it was 
being driven, parked at home, or in a public garage. The checking officer 
can tell at a glance at the sticker, the damage to the car, the location 
of the accident, and what officers investigated the accident or took a 
report of it. 

However, there are other important values attached to the use of the 
sticker. By law, garage operators are required to report any vehicle 
brought to them for repair that shows evidence of having been involved 
in an accident. A car bearing one of these stickers relieves them of this 
responsibility since they know the accident has been reported as required 
by law. This in turn speeds up the repair of the vehicle and saves the 
citizen a 24 to 48 hour wait in having the vehicle repaired. 
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It is conservatively estimated that over 120 man-days will be saved 
each year in the one activity of checking damaged vehicles. 

The operation is not complicated. Each officer responsible for investi 
gating accidents is issued a pad of the stickers. A simple record is kept 
of the serial numbers of the stickers issued to each officer. The officer is 
not released of the responsibility of any sticker until the evidence that he 
has placed it on a car is available. This evidence would be on the acci 
dent report of that accident. 

The department has received letters of praise and appreciation from 
individuals and organizations who are affected by the procedure. 

To Detective Fred Bartle, an experienced accident Investigator, goes 
the credit for this idea. (That’s Detective Bartle on the cover of this 
issue.) For years he had seen the need for a procedure that would give 
the results this one does. Like most good ideas it was quite simple in 
the final analysis. 

It will be some time before measurable results can be documented. 
Denver is keeping a close watch on this, and the Traffic Digest © Reviex 


will report the results as soon as they are available. 


POLICE 
DENVER, COLO. 


DAMAGED CAR RELEASE 


A 12506 


GARAGE—THIS DAMAGE HAS BEEN 
REPORTED AS REQUIRED BY LAW. 

YOU ARE AUTHORIZED TO REPAIR THE DAMAGE, 
THIS STICKER MUST BE LEFT ON THE CAR WHILE IT 
IS BEING REPAIRED. STICKER MUST BE REMOVED 
WHEN CAR IS RELEASED TO OWNER OR AGENT. 


DATE 
LOCATION 
i. Fi. 


DAMAGE es) 


OFFICERS — 


Top: wording on Damaged Car Release Sticker which may be seen from outside the 
ail. Below: “inside” information. 
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In Oklahoma: 


They Drive With Pride 


by 


H. J. Harmon 


Assistant Commissioner of Public Safety 
Oklahoma Department of Public Safety 


[ WAS A WARM Saturday afternoon in April, 1949. On the North Cam- 
pus of the University of Oklahoma, 30 youngsters of high school age 
and a number of Oklahoma Patrol troopers, license examiners, and other 
safety officials were gathered. 

The occasion was the second statewide Oklahoma Driver Education 
Contest. More than half of the contestants had been run through the 
driving test which included an obstacle course. A few hundred yards 
away two companies of Oklahoma’s 45th National Guard Division were 
going through a series of field maneuvers. 

Suddenly came the dread cry, “‘tornado funnel!’ From the southwest 
like the trunk of a giant elephant, came the funnel, straight for the spot 
where the young contestants were gathered. 

In seconds the group had scattered, mixed with fleeing guardsmen. 
Some dropped into ditches, others ran, some jumped into cars and drove 
away before the funnel struck with destruction and death. Two guards- 
men were killed, several others were injured, but luckily none of the high 
school youngsters was injured. 

That should have been enough to break up the Driver Education 
Contest in Oklahoma for good. Yet, a week later, the members of the 
group which had not finished their drive met at Stillwater on the cam- 
pus of Oklahoma A. & M. College to take their places in competition 
with another group. 

And every year since then, the Oklahoma State Driver Education Con 
test has been held without interruption from any cause. 

The Oklahoma Driver Education Contest started back in 1948 as a 
means to choose the state representative to enter the Ford contest at 
Nashville, Tenn. Although that was the last national contest held, Okla- 
homa again held a state contest in 1949. 


These first two meets were held on an individual level. But in 1950 


the contest was set up as a contest between schools. Each school may 


enter one team of three members who are enrolled in driver education 
during the current school year. 
The team must be made up of members of each sex and may have 
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It is conservatively estimated that over 120 man-days will be saved 
each year in the one activity of checking damaged vehicles. 

The operation is not complicated. Each officer responsible for investi 
gating accidents is issued a pad of the stickers. A simple record is kept 
of the serial numbers of the stickers issued to each officer. The officer is 
not released of the responsibility of any sticker until the evidence that he 
has placed it on a car is available. This evidence would be on the acci 
dent report of that accident. 

The department has received letters of praise and appreciation from 
individuals and organizations who are affected by the procedure. 

To Detective Fred Bartle, an experienced accident investigator, goes 
the credit for this idea. (That’s Detective Bartle on the cover of this 
issue.) For years he had seen the need for a procedure that would give 
the results this one does. Like most good ideas it was quite simple in 
the final analysis. 


It will be some time before measurable results can be documented. 


Denver is keeping a close watch on this, and the Traffic Digest S Reviex 
will report the results as soon as they are available. 


POLICE 
DENVER, COLO. 


DAMAGED CAR RELEASE 


A 12506 


GARAGE—THIS DAMAGE HAS BEEN 
REPORTED AS REQUIRED BY LAW. 

YOU ARE AUTHORIZED TO REPAIR THE DAMAGE, 
THIS STICKER MUST BE LEFT ON THE CAR WHILE IT 
1S BEING REPAIRED. STICKER MUST BE REMOVED 
WHEN CAR IS RELEASED TO OWNER OR AGENT. 


OFFICERS 


a wording on Damaged Car Release Sticker which may be seen from outside the 
vehicle. Below: “inside” information. 
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In Oklahoma: 


They Drive With Pride 


by 


H. J. Harmon 


Assistant Commissioner of Public Safety 
Oklahoma Department of Public Safety 


T WAS A WARM Saturday afternoon in April, 1949. On the North Cam- 
pus of the University of Oklahoma, 30 youngsters of high school age 
and a number of Oklahoma Patrol troopers, license examiners, and other 
safety officials were gathered. 

The occasion was the second statewide Oklahoma Driver Education 
Contest. More than half of the contestants. had been run through the 
driving test which included an obstacle course. A few hundred yards 
away two companies of Oklahoma’s 45th National Guard Division were 
going through a series of field maneuvers. 

Suddenly came the dread cry, “‘tornado funnel!’ From the southwest 
like the trunk of a giant elephant, came the funnel, straight for the spot 
where the young contestants were gathered. 

In seconds the group had scattered, mixed with fleeing guardsmen. 
Some dropped into ditches, others ran, some jumped into cars and drove 
away before the funnel struck with destruction and death. Two guards 
men were killed, several others were injured, but luckily none of the high 
school youngsters was injured. 

That should have been enough to break up the Driver Education 
Contest in Oklahoma for good. Yet, a week later, the members of the 
group which had not finished their drive met at Stillwater on the cam 


pus of Oklahoma A. & M. College to take their places in competition 


with another group. 

And every year since then, the Oklahoma State Driver Education Con 
test has been held without interruption from any cause. 

The Oklahoma Driver Education Contest started back in 1948 as a 
means to choose the state representative to enter the Ford contest at 
Nashville, Tenn. Although that was the last national contest held, Okla 
homa again held a state contest in 1949. 

These first two meets were held on an individual level. But in 1950 
the contest was set up as a contest between schools. Each school may 
enter one team of three members who are enrolled in driver education 
during the current school year. 

The team must be made up of members of each sex and may have 
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Oklahoma Department of Public Safety Photos by Hugh Scott 


At left: Driving team and alternates from Miami (Okla.) High School gather round 
their first-place trophy with their instructor, W. R. Raney. At right: Trooper F. D. 
Petty, Oklahoma Highway Patrol, holds two of the trophies awarded to winners in 
the district meet at Edmond, Okla. 


one alternate. The driver education teacher acts as coach. 


The state is divided into nine districts to correspond to the Highway 


Patrol districts. A separate meet is arranged for the schools in the pan- 


handle area due to the great distances involved, thus making ten district 
meets. 

The top three teams in each district contest then go to the two regional 
meets which are hosted by the state’s two universities. 

This year nearly 300 youngsters gathered in ten Oklahoma cities to 
enter the 11th Annual Driver Education Contests. The winners of these 
contests met one week later in the two regional elimination contests held 
at the University of Oklahoma at Norman and Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
at Stillwater. 

The survivors of the regionals then went to Oklahoma City for the 
finals at the office of the Oklahoma Safety Council. 

This year Miami High School won the championship for the second 
year in a row. The youngsters posted a team score of 1,176 out of a 
possible 1,206 points. 

Classen High School, of Oklahoma City, finished second and Guymon 
High School came in third. 

Each of the district and regional meets, as well as the state finals, is 
supervised by troopers of the Oklahoma Highway Patrol with department 
license examiners scoring the driving tests. Driving courses are laid out 
only a day in advance so that no school can have the advantage of prac- 


ticing over the course ahead of time. 
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The regional and district winners are awarded plaques, and the high 

ng drivers receive individual pins. 

\t the state finals a large trophy is presented to the winning team while 
the second and third high scoring teams win plaques. Again, the high 
scoring individuals receive pins. 

Each of the contests is divided into two parts—a written examina 
tion and a driving test. The written examination at the district level 
consists of 100 questions to be answered as three-part choice questions. 

The examinations become more difficult at the regional meet and even 
more so at the state finals where the written tests consists of 180 questions 
and the driving test includes an obstacle course. 

In each meet, the alternate drivers take the written tests and stand 
by, ready to take the place of one of the regular drivers if the latter should 
become ill. In such cases, the driver’s written score is scratched and the 
alternate’s written score is combined with his driving score. 

The written tests are compiled by Lt. O. B. Patterson, Oklahoma 
Highway Patrol, who is State Co-ordinator of safety education. Lieu- 
tenant Patterson together with Wesley Camp of the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Education and Glenn V. Carmichael, former head of the State 
Safety Council and now with the Traffic Institute, were the men respon 
sible for the inauguration of the program 11 years ago. 

These three organizations have continued through the years to be the 
motivating force behind the contest and its success. Henry Vaughan, 
successor to Mr. Camp as state director of health, safety and physical 
education, has worked closely with Lieutenant Patterson and has spent 
many hours in promoting driver education in the schools, as well as the 
annual contest. 

The present director of the Oklahoma Safety Council, Bob Eastman, 
has also helped to make the annual event a success. The Safety Council 
acts as host for the finals and gives a luncheon for the contestants, their 
teachers, the judges, and the press. The Council also presents the first 
place trophy. 

This trophy must be won by the same school three times to earn pet 
manent possession. One trophy has already been retired by Shattuck 
High School. 

The driving score is compiled from the skill’ shown in perferming reg 


ular maneuvers necessary to drive an automobile, such as turns, stops, 


shifting gears, parallel parking, stopping and starting on hills, and proper 


use of signals. In addition, at the state finals, the examiner and a second 
judge score the drivers on their skill in the obstacle course. 
Newsmen who cover the meet have expressed amazement at the skill 


and expert knowledge of trafic laws shown by these young drivers. In 
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many cases, drivers have come within a point of a perfect score and year 
after year the difference between the first and third team is less than 12 
points. 

The challenge which the drive offers to these young people can be 
better understood in the light of the remark by a contestant last year. 

The youngster stood in the doorway of Safety Council headquarters 
and watched traffic as it passed in front of the building. Then he turned 
to Bob Eastman and said, “I’ve seen more traffic go by this building in 
ten minutes than I see on the main street of my home town in a whole year.” 

It is interesting to note that although the driving course in the state 
finals is laid out on the busy streets of the state’s largest city, no high 
school from any of the three largest cities in the state has ever won the 
state contest. It is always a team from one of the smaller cities which 
wins the contest. 

Safety officials in Oklahoma feel that the annual contest which covers 
three weeks is an important means of publicizing the state’s high school 
driver education courses. All phases of the match receive newspaper, 
TV, and radio coverage. Parents in all parts of the state therefore become 
aware of the course and the importance attached to it by safety officials. 

Oklahoma’s commissioner of public safety, Jim Lookabaugh, says that 
in his opinion high school driver training is the long-range answer to 
trafic safety. The Oklahoma legislature is at present considering a law 
to make it a compulsory subject in all high schools. 

The annual elimination contests have another effect. They give added 
prestige to those enrolled in the course and the fun to be had on trips 
to the regular district and regional contests in addition to a number of 
invitational contests held each year in preparation for the official meet, 


is an added inducement to many to take the course in hope they may 
be chosen to represent their school. 


Oklahoma feels that public acceptance and support is one reason why 
it has won national recognition for the excellence of its driver education 
program for two of the past eight years. In addition, the state received 
the award of merit once and superior award five years. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC POLICE CONGRESS 


Senior police trafic officers of Western Europe have been invited to 
attend the First International Trafic Police Congress October 8-11 in 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands. 

Organizers of the Congress are the Dutch Traffic Police Committee, 
composed of representatives of police of the 11 principal Dutch munici- 
palities and of the State Police; the Dutch Society of Senior Police Officers, 
and the Royal Dutch Touring Club. 
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Model Forms for 


Police Traffic Accident Report 


(Tus 1s Trarric INstiruTeE PuBLICATION 1924) 
Purpose of the Form 


NX. TEARLY every police department uses a form of some kind to record 

reports of traffic accidents. Some of these forms are very efficient 
and useful tools for the purpose; others could be greatly improved at 
little cost. 


A properly designed police traffic accident report form can: 

/. Reduce materially the amount of writing required to record the 
report of an accident. 

2. Clearly identify the document for what it is in all handling in the 
department. 

3. Remind officers of information they are expected to get in connection 
with the accident. 

4. Save time in locating information in a report by having data identi- 
fied and similar data always located in the same position on the form. 

5. Simplify filing and other handling by conveniently locating data on 
the form for this purpose. 

6. Reduce tabulating and summarizing time by classifying data as re- 
corded through the use of check lists for data to be summarized. 

Form Design 

The form must provide space for the information required to be reported; 
it may provide space for additional supplementary information. The form 
should be arranged to facilitate filing, tabulating, copying, and other 
handling. 

Design of a form for any department is, therefore, based on the pro- 
cedures in that department. In general, a new form should not be adopted 
or designed until decisions have been reached as to what information 
the report will contain and how the information will be used. For ex- 
ample, if copies of the reports are frequently needed, the report may be 
made on one side of a translucent sheet so that it can be quickly, cheaply 
and clearly photographed. Generally this sheet would have to be 11 x 17 
inches to fold to 11 x 8% inches for filing. Again, for example, if exist- 
ing 8 x 5 inch files have to be used, the form may be on an 8 x 10 inch 
card which will fold to that size for filing. 

In addition to meeting basic requirements, many little things can be 
done to make a form handy, quick and accurate to use. The principles 
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for doing these things will not be reviewed here because they have been 
applied in design of the model forms and so are well illustrated. 

Designing a form always involves making compromises. If a form is 
designed to be most handy for tabulating it may not be so handy for 
filing. If it has space for recording data on three vehicles, it has to omit 
other data or it requires a larger sheet which is only partly used for most 
of the accidents. In general, a form should be handiest for those who 
use it most, particularly if their time is costly. Therefore, the police 
trafhe accident report form is generally designed to be handiest for the 
officer who fills it out in the field. While he is using it, a patrol car is 
usually tied up, sometimes fellow officers are waiting, and the people 
furnishing the information are always detained. 


Model Forms Available 


A standard police trafic accident report form was formerly recom- 
mended by national organizations; but now, since development of stand 
ard specifications for police trafic reports, the standard form has been 
replaced by two mode/ forms. These will help police improve the efh 
ciency and economy of their accident reporting. 

Differences between the Two Model Forms 

The only difference between the two model forms is in the arrangement 
of information on them. Each is designed to be handier under certain 
conditions. 

National Safety Council Traffic 7 (Police) is designed to correspond to 
the standard driver accident report form, National Safety Council Form 
Trafhce 1, so that clerks in a state accident records division who have to 
tally or punch tabulating cards from intermingled police and driver re 
ports will be able to do so more easily. 


Traffic Institute form, 1627, Jan. 56, (see cuts) is the basic form of a set 


of matched forms designed especially for traffic accident investigators in 


the field. It is planned to reduce repeated writing of the same names 
and addresses. Cities and counties—and many states—will find this 
model preferable. 


Basis of Design of Model Forms 
Both model forms are designed to meet the following requirements: 


/. Provide for all information required by the Standard Specifications 
for Police Traffic Accident Report developed by the Committee on Uni- 
form Traffic Accident Statistics of the Trafic and Transportation Con- 
ference of the National Safety Council. These specifications are described 
in Traffic Institute publication 1918. (See May 1957 Traffic Digest © 
Review). Little additional information is called for. 
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2. The form will be filed in a standard letter-size filing cabinet by 
location or accident number. 

3. Information will be put on the form at the scene of the accident 
without subsequent copying from notes or retyping to make neater. A 
clip board will be available for this purpose. 

#. Information for the Standard Trafic Accident Summary will be 
taken from the form by hand tally or by transcribing onto tabulating 
cards. The Standard Trafhe Accident Summary is described in Trathc 
Institute publication 1920. 


Authority 


Both model forms were approved by the Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Accident Statistics in 1956. The International Association of Chiefs of 
Police is a member of this Committee. 


Training 


Both model forms are largely self-explanatory. An hour or two of 
training should adequately teach police officers to use either. Unit 45 of 
the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual for Police gives detailed instruc- 
tions for using police traffic accident report forms. It particularly explains 
one of the model forms, and emphasizes precise location of accident. 
Train and supervise men to be neat enough in filling out the form so 
that they do not have to take time to copy it. 


Completion 


For the police report to be of most value it must be carefully and com- 
pletely filled in. 4// applicable information should be recorded, prefer- 
ably at the accident scene, as soon as emergency activities have been 
completed. The form should be filled in by the police officer who first 
arrives at the scene or by the one who knows most about the accident. 
Generally, the report should not be subsequently recopied or corrected. 

When a driver comes to an office to report a minor accident, a clerk 
may fill out the form, usually on a typewriter. Although this driver 
may not have all information required by the form, the form should be 
filled in as completely as possible on the basis of the information he can 
supply. 


Restriction 


Generally, a police traffic accident report is a public document and, 


therefore, not restricted as to use; but laws of some states do make parts 
of such reports confidential. 


The three primary reasons for keeping parts of a police traffic accident 
report secret are: 
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Exhibit 45-1. Front side of the police traffic accident report form. 
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Exhibit 45-2. Back side of the police traffic accident report form. 
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/. Drivers will not give information on speed, damage, 
which are prejudicial to their interests if the report of them 
public. They won’t do it if reports are confidential either. 

2. Officers who express opinions as to cost of damage, violations, and 
speeds on accident reports do not want to be confronted with such opinions 
on the witness stand. 

3. Names of witnesses useful in prosecutions for violations will be avail 
able to defense attorneys. 

The two model forms do not call for opinions about speed, cost of dam 
age or violations. They are strictly factual documents, and as such need 
not be restricted in any way. 

Officers completing the forms should be instructed not to put in the 
description of the accident what they believe happened, but to record 
briefly how each of the participants Says the accident occurred. This 
avoids recording the officer’s opinion. Officers should also be instructed 
to withhold names of witnesses if prosecution is likely to ensue until 
the prosecutor releases them. 

The model forms contain an optional table of contributing circum 


stances which is a condensed check-list of violations. This should not be 


used if it will make restriction of the form necessary. A separate supple 


mentary sheet for recording opinions is recommended when data on causes 
or violations are wanted. This supplementary form would be fully re 
stricted. Such opinions of investigators, unlike factual information, are 
not matters of public record. 


Special Advantages of Traffic Institute Form 1627 

It is the basic form of a set of matched forms for accident investigation. 
This form contains names, addresses, location, and other fundamental 
data which are not duplicated on the other forms except as necessary for 
identification. Thus, the investigator has to repeat as little as possible 
the recording of data. The other forms in the set are: 

1052 Supplementary Field Notes. See Trafic Institute Publication 1922 
for description. 

Field Sketch for Measurements is on a plain sheet without printing; 
hence no form is needed. 

1252 Statement— Traffic, a first page for identifying written statements. 
See Trafic Institute Publication 1923 for details. 

1346 Photo Data. See Trafic Institute Publication 1923 for details. 

1380 Direct and Mediate Cause Analysis including summary of viola- 
tions. See Traffic Institute Publication 1921 for details. 

110 Case or File envelope or folder. See Traffic Institute publication 


1923 for details. 
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All the numbers for the supplementary forms listed above are Trafhc 
Institute publication numbers. All supplementary forms used for one 
accident can be tied to the accident report by common number or by the 
uniform identification by time and place where accident numbers are not 
used or before they are assigned. 

Specific instructional material for the use of this and all other forms 
of the matched set are included in the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Man 
ual for Police. 


Other Advantages of Traffic Institute Form 1627 


Arrangement of names and addresses permits use of ditto marks where 
the same name appears as driver, owner, or injured. This reduces repet 
itive writing. 

All persons involved in the accident up to six in each of two vehicles 
are provided for, thereby identifying witnesses and injured with respect 
to position in vehicle. This provides space tor as many as 12 injured 
and, including three additional non-involved. passers-by or bystanders, 
as many as 15 witnesses. Hence, additional forms for more injured or 
witnesses rarely need be used. An additional form would generally be 
needed only for accidents involving more than two traffic units. 

All names and addresses appear on the same side of the form. The 
investigator does not have to turn his form over until he is through ques 
tioning drivers and witnesses and ready to complete the report. One side 
only of the form need be copied for people who wish only the names of 
those connected with the accident. 

All information needed for engineering purposes is on the front of the 
form. Only this side need be copied for traffic engineering departments. 

Data requiring tabulation is completely grouped in the top three inches 
of the front side of the form and the upper right third of the back side. 
This speeds preparation of tally sheets or tabulating cards, especially if 
they are designed to match the form. 

The diagram is much larger than on most two-page forms and the area 
for description is no smaller. 

Restrictions and expirations of licenses and registrations are provided 
for although these are not included in the Standard Specifications. This 
reminds officers to enforce license and registration laws in connection with 
accidents. 


A standard code classification of injury is provided, but there is no 


space for detailed descriptions of injuries. Description of vehicle damage 
is provided for but not any dollar value for it. The latter could be added 


by modification of the form or special instruction to those who use it. 


Should Our Depariment Adopt the Model Form? 


Not if the department is using a form which provides a report meeting 
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or exceeding the Standard Specifications for Police Trafhe Accident 
Reports; which works well with department’s tabulating and filing sys- 
tems; which people in the department use with few mistakes and omis- 
sions; which requires little explanatory or repetitive writing; and of which 
parts that have to be copied regularly or frequently can be easily copied. 

Consideration should be given to using the model form: 

/. If the department is about to begin use of the new Standard Traffic 
Summary, is changing to mechanical tabulation for summaries, is im- 
proving accident investigation methods, or if the department is mod- 
ernizing its filing system. At such time change to an improved form 
is less difficult and more effective. 

2. If the present form does not produce reports which meet the Standard 
Specifications for Police Trafhe Accident Reports. 

3. If the department is about to give any considerable number of vet- 
eran or recruit officers special training in accident reporting. It will 
be easier to train in the use of a well designed form than in use of a poorly 
designed one. Availability of training material for the model form has 
already been mentioned. 


4. When present supply of inferior forms requires replenishing. 
Modification of Model 


The model forms can successfully be used without modification in all 
but a few existing police trafic accident reporting systems. Hence, modi- 
fication should only be needed to meet special requirements for tabulating 
and filing. Care should be taken in modifying the models for these pur- 
poses not to change anything which would make the modified form fail 
to produce reports which will fully meet the Standard Specifications. 

Sometimes forms are changed to accommodate information of special, 
relatively temporary interest; questions about seat belts, power steering, 
and driver training are examples of such special information. It is usually 
better in gathering such data to prepare a brief supplementary report 
for it. This may be used for a year or even less. Discontinue it when 
enough information has been gathered to give an answer to the questions 


which prompted the addition to the form. The temporary supplementary 


form protects the basic form from frequent change. 


Experimental Use of Model Form 


To find out the advantages of using the model form in a department, 
get a supply and try it out. Be sure that the trial is long enough—not 
just a few dozen reports—so that the officers and clerks can become 
quite familiar with the form and its use. Then judge whether its use 
will be beneficial. Supplies of these forms may be had from the Traffic 
Institute or the National Safety Council. 
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Good News Again! 
Traffic Death Toll Drop Continues 


bers cities of the nation backed the attack against traffic accidents 
with a substantial 6 per cent reduction in May, the National Safety 
Council has reported. 

While the record in rural areas was not as good, the overall May reduc- 
tion in trafic deaths was 2 per cent, compared with May a year ago. 
This marked the sixth month in a row, and the eighth month in the last 
nine, in which trafic deaths were lower or unchanged from the same 
month a year earlier, according to the Council’s monthly analysis of the 
trafic accident situation in the United States. 

May deaths totaled 3,110 as compared with 3,170 in May, 1956. For 
the first five months of this year, deaths totaled 14,360—down 3 per cent 
from the 14,730 toll of a year ago. 


The Council said mileage figures are available for only three months. 


For that period travel was up 4 per cent and deaths were down + per 


cent, resulting in a mileage death rate (deaths per 100 million miles) of 
5.5 as compared with 6.0 for the corresponding three-month period of 
1956. 

Twenty-three of the 48 states had fewer deaths in May, one reported 
no change and 24 had increases. For five months, 29 states had better 
records than last year, 18 showed increases, and one had no change. 
The 29 states with decreases for five months were: 

South Dakota. —26% Louisiana .. — 10% 
North Dakota 25% Pennsylvania — 9% 
OS ae 25%, Utah...... 9% 


Colorado 21% North Carolina 8% 
Massachusetts —18% Florida ... 8% 
Tennessee . —18% Wyoming . 8% 
Kansas ... —18% Nevada 89 
Mississippi .. . —16% Virginia 6% 
Montana —16% California 
Michigan —15% Connecticut 
Nebraska .... —15% New York 
Wisconsin . .. 13% New Hampshire 
Missouri ..... —11% Texas 
Georgia .... —10% Indiana 
Alabama 

While the cities had a 6 per cent decrease in May, according to reports 
from 600 cities of more than 10,000 population, for five months these 
cities showed a 5 per cent decrease from last year. 
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Fewer deaths or no change were recorded by 488 cities in May. For 


five months, 414 had fewer deaths or no change. Of these cities with 
fewer deaths at the end of five months, the following have populations 
of more than 200,000: 
Richmond, Va. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tampa, Fla. 


-60%7 
60% 
53% 
50% 

45% 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, III. 
Baltimore, Md. -11F 
Washington, D. C. -11% 
Denver, Colo. — 72% 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


_9907 
ot 
18% 

-~16% 
14% 


13% 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. “~- 
Detroit, Mich . —26% 


Louisville, Ky. 
Oakland, Calif. - 
Los Angeles, Calif. — 2% 


In May, 430 of the 600 reporting cities had perfect records. Of these 
the three largest were Pittsburgh, Pa. (676,800); Providence, R.I. (248,700), 
and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600). 

For five months, 227 cities still had perfect records, the three largest 
being Berkeley, Calif. (113,800); Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900), and Racine, 
Wis. (71,200). The three leading cities in each population group at the 
end of five months, ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 


registered vehicles, were: 
Reg. Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich.. 
Chicago, I!) 


Philadelphia, Pa. es 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 

Washington, D.C. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Baltimore, Md. 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Denver, Colo. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


20 


Reg. Rate 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


0.6 


Providence, R. I. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Berkley, Calif. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Hartford, Conn. 
§0,000-100,000 Population 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Terre I laute, Ind. 


0.0 

0.0 

Muncie, Ind. 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 

Las Vegas, Nev. 

Yakima, Wash. 


Odessa, Tex. 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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©} KNOW THE LAW 


by 
Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 





and 


Epwarop C. FISHER 
Associate Counsel] 
The Traffic Institute 


“PLACING” THE DRIVER BEHIND WHEEL OF VEHICLE 
INVOLVED IN TRAFFIC COLLISION 


(Part I of two parts) 


By Circumstantial Evidence Only 


on ENTLY the law enforcement officer, the prosecutor, and the 
traffic court judge are confronted squarely with the problem of proof 
necessary to establish that a particular defendant was driving a motor 
vehicle involved in a traffic collision caused or contributed to by the 
operator of that individual vehicle. This problem arises most often in 
cases where the defendant is charged with evasion of responsibility (hit 
and-run), driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquor, or 
motor vehicle homicide. 

The reason for this is that in many instances the prosecution is unable 
to produce any witness, other than the defendant, who actually saw the 
event occur, or, if a witness did see the collision, he may be unable to 
identify the individual who was operating the vehicle in question at the 
time of the collision. The question then arises as to whether the available 


evidence uncovered and presented by the investigating officer is sufficient 


in the eyes of the law to establish that the defendant in court charged 


with the offense connected with the collision was actually the operator 
of the motor vehicle involved. 

Of course, without any admissions whatsoever on the part of the de 
fendant, the circumstantial evidence gathered by the officer may be strong 
enough in and of itself to be almost conclusive of the fact that the ac 
cused was the operator of the vehicle at the time and place of the event. 
Even though no witness may be available to testify directly that the de 
fendant was driving the motor vehicle at the moment of the offense, 


there may be others who saw him driving shortly before or after the 
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event and in the vicinity of its occurrence. This may be bolstered further 
by proper evidence to show that the particular vehicle was owned by or 
registered in the name of the defendant. Or if he was not the owner of 
the vehicle, evidence will be produced to show that it was loaned to him 
and that he had possession of it near the time of the offense. 


Jay 


Such a case was State v. Elliott, 13 N.J. Super. 432, 80 A.2d 573 (1951), 
in which the defendant’s conviction of operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor and knowingly leaving the scene 
of an accident was affirmed. A small child had been struck and killed 
by a vehicle on the roadway of a certain highway but no one could be 
found who had seen the event. However, the prosecution produced a 
bartender who had refused to serve the defendant on the afternoon this 
happened because he was intoxicated, in the opinion of the bartender. 
Another witness was produced who had seen a black car 10 minutes later 
swerving from side to side of the highway and as it passed the witness 
he noticed the license number, which was shown to have been issued tn 
the name of the defendant. As the witness came around a curve in the 
highway following the direction the black car had gone, he found the 
dead child. Another witness testified that he had seen a black car swerv- 
ing on the same highway a short distance beyond this spot several minutes 
later. A fourth witness testified that within a few minutes thereafter he 
had seen a black car with but one person in it drive at a fast speed into 
the yard of the defendant’s home. A police officer then testified that 
shortly thereafter he found the defendant drunk and slumped over the 
wheel of a black Ford car bearing the registration number described by 
the witness who found the child’s body, and parked in the defendant’s 
yard. To defense counsel’s contention on appeal that the evidence con- 
cerning the defendant’s operation of the vehicle was not legally sufficient 
to support the conviction, the court said: 

“It is, of course, necessary to a conviction of drunk driving . . . that 
there be sufficient evidence that the defendant was operating the motor 


vehicle at the time and place charged. While it is true that no one actually 


saw the defendant driving, it is clear by the chain of circumstances that 
the defendant was the operator. He was seen in an intoxicated con- 
dition, and subsequentiy his car was seen ‘zig-zagging’ at the time and 
place charged and, thereafter, he was found drunk and slumped over 
the wheel with the motor running. This was shortly after the car was 
seen running into defendant’s rear yard ‘at a fast clip’. From a consid- 
eration of all the testimony, one cannot escape the logical conclusion to 
be drawn therefrom, to-wit: that defendant was operating the automobile 
at the time and place charged.” 


Thus the court, as in any other type of criminal case, followed ‘‘the 
universal rule that circumstantial evidence which affords the basis for an 
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inference of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt may be sufficient to convict.”’ 
(See State v. Kreske, 130 Conn. 558, 36 A.2d 389 (1944)— driving while 
under the influence of intoxicants.) Interesting in the New Jersey case 
is the fact that the court made no mention of possible existing real evi- 
dence connected with the offense, 7.e., broken headlight glass found at 
the scene which might match the remains of broken glass found in the 
headlight car in question; dents in or broken parts of the bumper or 
other parts of the car which may have collided with the body of the child; 
blood, bits of flesh or hair, or pieces of clothing from the body of the child 


found on parts of the car, or other types of physical evidence which might 


have been uncovered by the investigating officer at the scene of the col- 
lision or upon minute examination of the defendant’s car at the time 
of or after his arrest. Of course, there may have been no such evidence 
uncovered or available in this particular case but every trained accident 
investigator knows the value of this type of evidence, if such exists and 
when it is scientifically analyzed, matched, and compared, to circum- 
stantially connect the vehicle to the event in issue in the courtroom. 


That this type of evidence sometimes is of immeasurable value not 
only in connecting the involved vehicle to a particular event, but even 
to establish that the owner or the person to whom it was lent, also was 
the operator of the vehicle at the time of the event, is well illustrated by 
People v. Ross, 294 P.2d 174 (Cal. App.—1956), in which the defendant 
had been convicted of motor vehicle homicide and hit-and-run. On a 
New Year’s Eve a pedestrian, carrying a bag of beer bottles, had been 
killed by a motor vehicle while he was crossing a street, within the cross- 
walk, protected by stop signs. A witness who had been driving another 
vehicle and who had stopped at the stop sign testified that the death car 
with one person in it had passed him without stopping at the intersection 
at a speed of about 45 miles per hour at the time it hit the pedestrian. 
The witness gave chase but soon was outdistanced. However, he ap- 
parently was able to give the investigating officers enough of a descrip 
tion of the death car and its registration number that officers were successful 
in locating the car about four hours later in front of a home in which the 
defendant, who was shown to be the registered owner of the car, had been 
attending a party that evening. The witness to the collision was unable 
to identify the defendant as the driver and throughout the investigation 
of the case and also at the trial, the defendant denied that he had driven 
the car when it struck and killed the pedestrian. He persisted in claiming 
that some unknown person had taken the car without his permission 
while he was attending the party in his friend’s home that evening during 
the period of time when the killing had taken place and that it had been 
returned to the front of the home after he had left the party. 


However, it was shown by the prosecution that the right front fender 
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and headlight of the defendant’s car had been damaged and its windshield 
shattered. When the defendant was arrested, it was noted that he had 
a fresh cut in the center of his forehead and particles of glass were found 
in his hair and clothing identical with a piece removed from the inside 
surface of the windshieid. A piece of amber-colored glass was removed 
from the damaged headlight which had the same physical and chemical 
properties as the broken beer bottles the victim was carrying. Green 
paint samples taken from the car matched those found in the street at 
the scene of the collision and also matched smears on the victim’s trousers. 
A fender ornament found on the street at the scene was the counterpart 
of another on the vehicle. A portion of a headlight guard found at the 
scene of the collision matched the one on the left front side of the car, 
the one on the right being missing. 

Upon appeal from the judgment of conviction, the defendant contended 
that this evidence was insufficient to prove that he was the driver of the 
car that hit and killed the pedestrian. In affirming the court said: 


“ec 


. it is clear that the trial court was amply warranted in drawing the 
inference not only that it was defendant’s car that hit the victim but 
also that defendant was the driver of it. In fact, defendant makes no 
argument that his car was not involved in this accident. Rather, he 
seeks to escape on the theory that someone else was operating his car 
at the time. But the fresh wound on his forehead, the shattered wind- 
shield, and the presence of fragments of glass from the inside of the wind- 
shield in his hair and clothing, serve to identify defendant as the driver. 
Not without significance was the conduct of the defendant upon dis- 
covery that his car was gone. As noted by the trial judge, it was ‘not the 
conduct of a man that believes his car was stolen’. The judge made 
the further pertinent comment that ‘it isn’t likely that if the car were 
stolen the thief would be kind enough to bring it back to the scene of the 
theft.” It is thus plain that the judge did not believe the defendant’s 
story that his car had been stolen and the thief had been operating it 
at the time of the accident. The judge stated he did not believe certain 
of the other witnesses. After analyzing the evidence, the judge stated 
‘there isn’t any doubt in the court’s mind’ about defendant’s guilt. It 
cannot be said as a matter of law that the evidence is insufficient to 
sustain defendant’s conviction.” 


Not always have there been collisions in cases of trafic violations for 
which witnesses have been unable to identify the perpetrator. There 


have been many decisions by appellate courts affirming judgments of 


convictions where witnesses have observed the violations and reported 
them to enforcement agencies but after apprehension have failed to 
identify the alleged violator. In this type of case also the courts have 
held sometimes that circumstantial evidence alone has been sufficient to 
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establish this factor. Typical is Lyé/e v. State, 299 P.2d 175 (Okla. Cr. 
1956), in which three men were riding in an automobile on a rural high 
way when a short distance ahead of them they saw a Studebaker car pass 
a Ford automobile going in the same direction. At the time all of the 
vehicles were traveling at a normal, safe speed. However, after the 
Studebaker had passed it, the driver of the Ford, its only occupant, 
speeded up and started to chase the Studebaker. The driver of the pur- 


sued car speeded up to get away from the Ford and soon both of these 


cars were traveling at speeds estimated to be 90 miles per hour. Two of 
the three men in the third car later testified on behalf of the prosecution 
that the Ford car was driven from side to side of the highway and off 
the pavement at one time. They also testified that it appeared as though 
an attempt was being made by the driver of the Ford car during the 
chase to ram the Studebaker. When the cars reached a small town up 


the highway without any collision occurring, these state witnesses saw 
the Ford being parked at a gas station and without getting close enough 
to recognize the driver, the witnesses immediately sought out the local 
constable and reported what they had seen on the highway. The con- 
stable went at once to the gas station where the Ford was pointed out 
to him by the two state witnesses. Recognizing it as a car he had seen 
the defendant driving earlier in the day, the constable began searching 
for him and found the defendant in a tavern nearby. He was obviously 
under the influence of intoxicants and was placed under arrest immed- 
iately by the constable. He admitted to the constable that the Ford car 
was his but denied that he had been driving it out on the highway as 
stated by the two witnesses and claimed that it had been parked at the 
gas station for a considerable period of time. When it developed that the 
owner of the Ford, the defendant, unbeknown to the two witnesses up 
to that time, was a cousin of one of them, both witnesses persisted in 
claiming they had never approached close enough to the Ford to be able 
to recognize the driver. Regardless of the fact that it could produce no 
one witness who could point out the defendant as the actual driver of 
the Ford when the acts were committed as described or when it was 
being parked at the gas station, the prosecution charged the defendant 
with driving while under the influence of intoxicants and convicted him 
before a jury. Upon appeal the judgment of conviction was affirmed 
and the court held that the circumstantial evidence introduced to prove 
that the defendant was driving the Ford had been sufficient for submission 
to the jury. 
By Circumstantial Evidence Plus Direct Evidence of Defendant's Admissions 
These are examples of cases in which the courts have held that circum- 
stantial evidence alone was sufficient to sustain the conclusion that the 
accused was the driver of a motor vehicle involved in a particular event. 
But what about circumstantial evidence not quite as strong as in the 
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foregoing cases yet bolstered by evidence that the accused also admitted 
he was the driver of the vehicle at the time the event occurred? There 
are many instances in which our appellate courts have ruled that the 
circumstantial evidence plus the direct evidence of the defendant’s ad- 
mission was entirely adequate to establish this element. 

Illustrative of this rule is State v. Warren, 75 Ariz. 123, 252 P.2d 781 
(1953), in which the defendant had been convicted of operating a motor 
vehicle while under the influence of intoxicants. The evidence introduced 
by the prosecution showed that police officers were called to the scene of a 
traffic collision in which an automobile shown to be registered in the name 
of the defendant had run into an irrigation ditch, hit a water hydrant, 
and turned over on its side. Immediately afterward, another officer found 
the defendant staggering around in the middle of an intersection several 
blocks away. He obviously was under the influence of intoxicants and 
was taken back to the scene of the collision where he told the officers 
he had been driving the wrecked vehicle and made an attempt to explain 
how the collision had occurred. Upon affirming the judgment of convic- 
tion, the court said: 


“Counsel even contends that there is no proof that defendant drove 


the car. Defendant admitted to all the officers that he was driving the 


car. ... The admission that he was driving the car is not circumstantial 
evidence as claimed by counsel for defendant. It is direct and positive 
evidence.” 

Another case following this rule is Turvey v. State, 95 Okla. Cr. 418, 
247 P.2d 304 (1952), in which the defendant had been convicted of driv- 
ing while under the influence of intoxicants. An automobile, shown to 
be the property of the accused, was involved in a traffic collision with 
another vehicle. After the collision the defendant and three other occu 
pants of his car dismounted from the vehicle. When police officers ar 
rived at the scene a few minutes later, it was apparent the defendant was 
intoxicated. Upon interrogation by the officers, he admitted he was the 
driver of his car at the time of the collision. Upon his trial, no witness 
testified to seeing the defendant driving the car but the officers were 
permitted to testify to his admission. Several witnesses testified to his 
intoxication. While the court upon appeal ordered a new trial because 
in its opinion the punishment assessed by the jury was excessive, it upheld 
the sufficiency of the evidence to establish that the defendant was the 
driver of the vehicle. The court also said: 

“Tt is next argued that the court erred in failing to give defendant’s 
requested instruction on circumstantial evidence. 

‘It is only when the state’s case is entirely circumstantial that the 
court is required to give an instruction on circumstantial evidence 

“After carefully considering the record it is our conclusion that the 
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state’s case is not based entirely on circumstantial evidence. The parties 
who saw the defendant at the time of the collision and immediately there 
after testified as to his intoxication. The defendant told the arresting 
officers that he was the driver of the automobile. In Overton vo. State, 
Okla.Cr.App., 243 P.2d 363, 364, this court held: ‘In a prosecution fot 
driving an automobile while under the influence of intoxicating liquor 
an admission by defendant to officers after his arrest that he was driving 
one of the automobiles involved in the collision was direct evidence ot 
guilt and not circumstantial’.”’ 

To the same effect are Gibbons v. State, 86 Ga.App. 468, 71 S.E.2d 663 
(1952), afirming a conviction of motor vehicle homicide committed while 
defendant was driving under the influence of intoxicants, and State 
Gignac, 129 A.2d 499 (Vt. - 1957), affirming a judgment of conviction of 
operating a motor vehicle while under the influence of intoxicants after 
a state trooper had found defendant attempting to extricate his car from 
a snowbank alongside the road but no witness testified to seeing the 
accused actually driving it on the highway. 


Interesting on this point also is People v. Belcher, 302 N.Y. 529, 99 


N.E.2d 874 (1951), in which a police officer upon call had arrived at the 


scene of a traffic collision within 10 minutes after it occurred. An auto 
mobile shown to be registered in the name of the defendant had collided 
with another car and when the officer interrogated the accused standing 
alongside his vehicle at the scene he admitted he had been driving his 
car when it struck the other. Because he obviously was under the in 
fluence of intoxicants and further admitted drinking beer for the past 
several hours, the officer arrested the defendant and charged him with 
driving while in an intoxicated condition. Upon appeal from the judgment 
of conviction, defendant’s main contention was that the officer was incom 
petent to sign the information charging the offense because he had not 
seen the defendant driving his car. In affirming the conviction, the court 
not only held the officer was a competent person to sign the sworn infor 


mation under the circumstances but said further: 


“The crime charged was that defendant was driving an automobile 
while intoxicated. The police officer arrived at the scene of the accident 
shortly after it had occurred. That defendant’s car had been involved 
in an accident and that he had operated it brooked of no doubt, for the 
car was there to be seen and defendant acknowledged that he had been 
driving it. Defendant was standing by the vehicle and his demeanor 
and actions were of such character as to establish that he was intoxicated 
and not in any fit condition to drive. Quite clearly, the facts stated by 
the officer in the information, founded as they were in part upon his 
personal observations and in part upon defendant’s own admission to 


him, represented, not inadmissible hearsay, but evidence which he was 
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competent to give as a witness upon the trial, . . . sufficient in and of 
itself to establish prima facie each of the essential elements of the crime 
charged against defendant and to support his conviction.” 

Another example illustrating the rule is Teague v. State, 160 Tex.Cr. R. 
532, 272 S.W.2d 364 (1954), in which a highway patrolman had observed 
the defendant driving his small pickup truck in the early part of the day 
and during that evening was called to investigate an accident in which 
this same truck was overturned in a ditch. Just before the accident, 


a man and his wife in another vehicle had observed the truck being driven 


in an erratic manner and had taken the license number and reported it 
to another highway patrolman. They testified that they could not tell 
who the driver was because it was dark but could distinguish that only 
one person was in the truck. Another motorist came upon the overturned 
truck as the defendant was standing alongside of the wrecked vehicle 
and when he asked if he were hurt, the accused replied: ‘““No, | am just 
drunk.” This witness testified that he then took the defendant, who dis- 
played all the symptoms of intoxication, into a nearby town where he 
dropped him off at a service station. A few minutes later the defendant 
told a police officer who met him at the service station that he had been 
“by himself out on the highway when he had his accident.” Although no one 
other than the defendant could be found who saw the accident, he was 
charged with driving while intoxicated and upon appeal from his convic- 
tion contended there was no evidence that he had been driving while 
intoxicated. The court in affirming the conviction said: 


“Tt will be seen from the above that only one person occupied the 
pickup truck which was involved in the wreck, that the appellant was 
seen standing nearby, that no one else was in the vicinity of the wreck, 
that appellant had been seen driving the pickup truck in question pre- 
viously, and that the appellant stated to the arresting officer that he 
had been by himself out on the highway when he had his accident. These 
facts ... sustain the conviction herein.” (See also to thesame effect: Thomas 
v. State, 283 S.W.2d 933 (Tex.Cr.-1955).) 

The same rule has been applied to trafic cases where no collision was 
involved but the offense has been observed by witnesses who could not 
identify the person doing the actual driving. A typical case is State ov. 
Jerke, 73 S.D. 64, 38 N.W.2d 874 (1949), in which several motorists 
had observed a Ford automobile being driven out on the open highway 
in a very reckless manner. They reported this to the sheriff at the county 
seat, giving him a description of the acts of recklessness, the description 
of the car, and the number of its registration plates. Shortly after these 
complaints had been received, the sheriff traced the possession of the 
car to the defendant and found him intoxicated and afoot in town. Upon 
interrogation, the defendant admitted he had, been driving the car at 
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the time and place reported by the other motorists and led the sheriff 


to the place in town where he afterwards had parked it. The sheriff 
arrested the defendant for public intoxication and the next day a com 
plaint was filed and a warrant issued charging him with reckless driving. 
At his trial upon the latter charge, the other motorists testified as to the 
acts of recklessness but could not identify the defendant as the driver. 
The court in affirming the judgment of conviction held that the testimony 
of the sheriff and other officers as to the admissions of the accused that 
he was the driver of the car at the time and place was sufficient to estab- 
lish that fact. 


(To be concluded in August issue) 


* & * 





“HIT-AND-RUN” PAMPHLET IS JULY BONUS 


Once again the Traffic Digest & Review is able to offer its readers 
a ‘‘bonus”’ in the form of a free copy of a new Traffic Institute pub- 
lication. 

The bonus for this month is ‘‘Hit-and-Run Offenses,” a 42-page 
pamphlet which covers the various legal aspects involved in prosecu- 
tions for failure to discharge legal duties imposed upon motorists 
following accidents. This pamphlet, written by Robert L. Donigan 
and Edward C. Fisher, counsel and associate counsel, respectively, 
of the Traffic Institute, appeared originally as four installments in 
the ‘“‘Know the Law” section of this magazine. 

To get your free copy of the pamphlet, address a card or letter to 
the Traffic Digest & Review, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl., give 
your name and address, and specify the key words, “‘Hit-and-Run.”’ 

Departments wishing quantities of the pamphlet may obtain them 
at the following rates: 1 to 5, 50c ea.; 6-25, 40c ea.; 26-100, 30c ea., 
and over 100, 20c ea. 











KEMPER SUGGESTS FOURTH “E”—EXAMPLE 

Another E, “‘example,” has been suggested as a worthy addition to the 
traditional three E’s of trafic safety—education, enforcement, and en- 
gineering. 

Hathaway G. Kemper, president of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, recommended example “‘as one element of traffic safety that every 
person—driver or pedestrian, parent or offspring—can practice to help 
reduce the terrible tol! of traffic accidents.” 





TRAINING CALENDAR 


(41 training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Tll., unless otherwise indicated.) 


July 22-Aug. 2—Trafic Law Enforcement, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Aug. 19-30—Trafic Law Enforcement, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 16—Opening of Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 19—Opening of 1957-58 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 11 Fundamentals of Police Trafic Service. 

Oct. 7-25—Selection and Training of Examiners, Unit III of AAMVA 
Training Program. 

Oct. 7-25—Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques. 

Oct. 14-18—Trathic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Chicago (with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 17-19—Seminar for TPA Graduates. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 15—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army. 

Oct. 12-Nov. 8—Trafic Law Enforcement—Administration and Tech 


niques. 


Nov. 4-15—Driver Improvement Through Licensing Procedures, con 
ducted for AAMVA, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 11-15—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen, in cooperation with 


the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, and the 
Inland Daily Press Association. 

Nov. 11-22—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Dec. 2-20—Trafiic Law for Police. 


Dec. 9-13—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 





